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JEANNETTE, THE ORPHAN PEASANT. 
—_ 

Durine the early part of the Revolu- 
tion, a young orphan peasant, of the name 
of Jeannette, resided with her relations in 
the south of France. She was amiable, 
cheerful, and tender-hearted ; not simply 
plain, but downright ugly. When the 
royalists in La Vendée, made an effort to 
resist the republican arms, Jeannette was 
eighteen years of age, and though a 
stanch royalist herself, she was sufli- 
ciently interested in the fate of a wound- 
ed republican, La Coste, to afford protec- 
tion, and shew him many acts of kindness, 
when brought to the village a wounded 
prisoner. The republicans were, at 
length, successful, and Jeannette, with 
several other royalists, were hurried 
away to the prison of Nantes, on charge 
of treason to the Republic. 

It was noon when she and her friends, 
the very refuse of wretchedness, arrived 
at the public square of Nantes, on their 
way to the prison to which they were 
destined. The accumulating crowd seem- 
ed to gather fury as their numbers in- 
creased ; bad jons gaining stre 
from ph Nw 3 ay as fiteens feeling 
thrives in si and solitude. The 
dissuasions and efforts of the guards could 
hardly protect the poor Vendéans from 
the violence of the rabble. The hoot- 
ings and revilings heaped on them drew 
additional tormentors from every street 
they passed ; but, in justice to the hu- 
mare and respectable portion of the pop- 
ulation, it should be stated that it was but 
the rabble who joined in this and similar 
persecutions. The town of Nantes may, 
in this instance, be fairly taken as an epit- 
ome of all France ; for in the one, as 
well as the other, it was the dregs of 
society who stamped, by their atrocities, 
the character of infamy which has attach- 
ed itself to both. They got the upper 
hand, and used it. May the terrible 
trath carry down its moral with it! 

As the prisoners were hurried along, 
many a stifled sigh was given for their 
fate ; many a silent prayer put up in their 
behalf, even some remonstrances of- 
fered in their favour. But all was alike 
unknown by Jeannette and her compa- 
mions ; nor was any thing capable of ar- 
resting their attention, till, rising above 
the heads of the multitude, one object 
struck upon their sight, and for the first 
time broke their lethargy. It was the 
guillotine! not silent, motionless, but at 
work in all the fulness of its terrors, and 
surrounded by the worst of revolutionary 
excitements. 

The villagers were led in triumphant 
procession through every quarter of the 
town. As they passed along the quay, 
scattered parties of the populace were 
shouting in joyous acclamations, as some 
boats, filled with people of both sexes, 


put off from the shore. Were these the 
enthusiastic adieus of affection, blending 
with the winds to waft its objects safely 
over the waves? No—a desperate en- 
joyment was mixed with the hoarse 
sounds, unlike the faint farewell of tender- 
ness and friendship. 


What meant the 
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answering shrieks sent forth from every 
boat—the fierce struggles of frantic wo- 
men, and despairing men, visible to the 


astonished eyes of the Vendéans ? Cauld 


these be the expressions of departing 
love, tearing itself from those who had 
long filled the breasts of the unhappy 
crews ? No, no; it is not thus that part- 
ing scenes are signalized ; not thus that 
inevitable, or even sudden separations 
affect the traveller, of whom hope anti- 
cipates the return. Alas! it was the noy- 


jades, whose — festival was now in 


celebration. Those bloodless butcheries, 
those quiet massacres, which first stole 
upon the victims in all the seduction of 
tranquillity, came more shocking than the 
direst preparations for slaughter. 

The day was closing in upon” these 
horrid scenes, when the prisoners flung 
themselves upon their heaps of straw in 
the gloomy prison, called L’Entrepét. 


Each hour which brought them nearer| 


to their end showed them the terrible 
novelties of life. Dungeons and shackles, 
and blood and blasphemy, surrounded 
them. The night passed by in darkness ; 
but the din of agonized despair—the 
clank of chains—the echoing of clenched 
fists against the half-distracted head—the 
laugh of thaniac fear—the wailing of the 


weak—the imprecations of the violent—| 


the deep breath of the sleepers, for even 
there was sleep—the death-rattle in the 
throats of those who thus cheated the 


monsters of the morrow : these were the 


that filled: up-the 
hours. 

The 
with the dawn, and the anxious. guards 
rushed in. Their first care was to re- 
move the bodies of the happy few who 
had died during the night; and these 
were dragged forth with indignities which 
fell on the sympathizing survivers, not on 
them! Next came the victims of the day. 
Many were hurried out as their names 
were successively called over. For the 
females of the lately arrived group, one 
chance of life remained. It was permit- 
ted to each republican soldier to choose 
from among the condemned one woman 
to be acknowledged as his wife. The 
same privilege existed with regard to 
children ; and, being exercised with un- 
bounded humanity, many an adopted in- 
fant of royalist, and often of noble blood, 
has been ushered to the world; and 
numbers, no doubt, at this moment exist 
as the reputed offspring of revolutionary 
parents. 

Upon every new arrival in the prisons, 
the well-disposed of the soldiery came in 
to exercise this right, and a party now 
waited for admission. When the pre- 
viously allotted victims were drawn out 
for execution, this band of expectants 
were ushered in. They entered quickly 
on their scrutiny ; but, being actuated by 
humanity much more than passion, the 
selection was not a matter of difficulty or 
delay. All the women of the little group 
were instantly chosen forth but one. 
Need I name her? Who could have 


chosen Jeannette ! It was impossible. She 


was looked at but to be turned from ; and 


showing no sort of interest in her own 


fate. she excited the less regard from 
others. She finally remained behind 
with three or four men, from whom there 


was no hope. Of these two saw their 
their 


wives led forth in the possession of 





respective claimants ; and, dead to thee 





in Nantes?’ She had no friend any 





grated portal was thrown open) 





feeling of their own fate, they now cal- 
led for death with an eager alacrity— 
throwing themselves at the feet of the 
soldiers, embracing their knees, and cal- 
ling down blessings on the preservers of 
those for whom alone they ever thought 
of life. 

One by one the prisoners disappeared, 
either to be sacrificed or saved. Jean- 
nette, who lay extened in a remote and 
darkened corner of the room, insensible 


to what was passing, at length raised her 


head, and, looking around the chamber, 
found that she was alone. Horrible as 
was her solitude, it gave her some relief. 
She felt free to give vent to the accumu- 
lated anguish of so many days, and she, 
not unwillingly, discove that her 
cheeks were flooded with tears. She 
gave herself up to the full abandonment 
of her sorrow, and sobbed and sighed 
aloud. The sentinel who paced outside 
the grating, heard the unexpected sounds, 
for he thought the chamer totally un- 
tenanted. He entered and saw the 
miserable figure of our heroine reclined 
upon her straw. Astonished atthe over- 
sight which had left her behind, he ap- 
proached and gently raised her up. He 
asked, in soothing terms, for his heart 
was touched. ‘ Why bad she not been 
brought out with the other prisoners ?” 
She knew not why. “Had she no friend 


where. ‘ Did she know any republican, 
civil or military ?”’. She never 
now.dead.._* 


Had she any memorial of his which 
might be recognised by his friends ?”’ 
** Yes, a black silk handkerchief *’—tak- 
ing it from her head, and handing it to 
the soldier. ‘ Only this?” “ Nothing 
more?” “Oh yes, some of his ,hand- 
writing’’—producing the scrap of scrib- 
bled paper. The soldier rejecting the 
first rather questionable token of identity, 
took the latter; uncreased, refolded, 
smoothed, and looked at it attentively, in 
hopes of its affording some clue by which 
to discover who was the writer. 

While he was thus occupied, Jeannette 
felt as if her existence was renewed ; 
as if another spring had burst out in the 
desert of her bosom: and being instinc- 
tively impressed with the belief that she 
now might learn the sentiments of him 
whom she had so tenderly loved, she en- 
treated she soldier to read the manuscript 
aloud. But while the sentinel prepared 
to read, the clattering of footsteps broke 
in upon her reverie, and the jailer, with 
some soldiers of the guard, quickly en- 
tered the room. With violent execra- 
tions they accused the centinel of having 
purposely concealed Jeannette, while he 
on his part, retorted the reproaches upon 
the jailer. 


cilement. The dispute was soon 
ed, and our heroine handed over to the 
accompanying guard, with directions to 
hurry her to the quay, where her com- 
panions waited only her arrival to pro- 
ceed to embarkation. They seized her, 
and hastened her onwards, her face be- 
smeared with a concrete of dust and 
tears; her clothes torn and disordered ; 
her hair dishevelled and loose 


u 
shoulders, for the handkerchiet which! 

































jand cried out loudly, “ 


cnew but} 


his name ?” “La Coste.” ‘ Where did] 


ihe die ?””.He was killed in La Vendée.”*|jof the republican 


The security of the victim) 
was, however, the surest means of recon-} 
arrang-|jlating the circumstances to a group of bis 
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heightened her natural defects,. and in 
this state she reached the boat. Several 
of the old and condemned of both sexes 
were already embarked, but not one fe- 
male with the least pretensions to youth 
was there. She was pushed over the 
side by the guards, and received on board 
by the ready executioners with a shout 
i eckary. The preparations being all 
completed, the boatmen were in the very 
act of pushing from the shore, when a 
young soldier, flushed and panting, forced 
his way through the crowd ; plunged in- 
to the water, seized the prow of the boat, 
old! I am not 
too late. 1 choose that girl for my wife.” 
The object of his choice shrieked on 
seeing him, and as he held forth his arms 
to receive her, she sunk feinting on the 
floor. The guards, the prisoners, the 
lookers on, were all for a moment ‘mute. 
The scene was so quick, and the choice 
so inexplicable, that no time was given 
for comment, conjecture, or opposition. 
A moment more and the boat pushed off-— 
but lightened of its wretched freight, for 
the insensible Jeannette was borne tri- 
umphantly to land, in the nervous arms 
of the grateful and generous La Coste. 

I must not now linger on my narrative, 
the interest of which I know to be nearly 
over, Little remains to be told, and 
that little shall be shortly d ched. 
La Coste hastened to explain to his aston- 
ished Jeannette, who soon recovered her 
ig bosom, it on the muerte 


wa 

m army, whaie he aeived 
just as the battle began. That he had 
escaped unhurt during the whole of that 
dreadful day ; that at the close of the 
fight, when victory was’ no longer doubt- 
ful, the division to which his regiment 
belonged was ordered off to Nantes by 
a route different from the village ; and 
that in the moment of his departure, find- 
ing the impossibility of making his way 
to the cottage, whose half-consumed ruins 
he saw smoking from the heights, he had 
intrusted to a chosen ¢ the task 
of seeking it, of relating his ap to 
Jeannette, if she still lived, and of de- 
livering her the purse which might have 
been so useful. 

1 must not attempt to describe the 
sensations of our heroine on hearing this 
wondrous recital; nor the grief of La 
Coste on learning the fate of his friend. 
He went on, however, to state that arriv- 
ed at Nantes, he had been too particular- 
nt occupied to know of the approach of 

e poor remnant of the villagers, whom 
report had stated to have every soul 
perished in the sack and conflagration of 
their homes, but that he had heard, with- 
in a few minutes, of her adventure, and 
ascertained her identity, in a chance con- 
versation with the sentry of the prison, a 
man wholy unknown to him, who was re- 









fellow-soldiers. He said that he had but 
one line of action to pursue. He prompt- 
ly followed it—and she was now his nom- 


tinal wife. 


He kept the girl with him under this 
title for three months, but no ceremony 
had made them one. He treated her, 
however, with a tenderness and respect 
more than is to be found in many a legiti- 
mate union ; but Jeannette clearly per- 


had bound it was left behind in the pris-|jceived that gratitude was the only spring, 


on. 


All these concurrent disfigurements||whicb actuated his bosom with regard to 









her. She had never hoped for more, 
nor reckoned on so mucin; yet satisfied, 
and even happy, she had some momen 
of alarm when she reflected that stronger 
feelings might some day or other break 
the ties which thus bound them together. 
Her apprehensions, and the strength of 
his attachment, were soon put to the test ; 
tor invasion just then advanced on every 
side, and his regiment, among others, 
was ordered to the frontiers at a notice 
of one day. Jeannette feeling that she 
had no further claim upon him ; that he 
had overpaid the service she had ren- 
dered him ; and that such a wife as she 
was could be but an encumbrance to 
such a man as he ;—told him frankly, 
that miserable as it would make her, she 
wished him to consider himself perfectly 
free ; and that being now able to work 
her own way in the world, she hoped 
that no delicacy to her would make him 
risk the ruin of his own prospects in life. 
La Coste was delicately and rag a0 
placed, I have said that he was hand- 
some and pleasing. His figure and his 
manners were, in those days of equality, 
a certain passport to the best—that was, 
the richest society in Nantes. He was 
very generally admired, and had been 
particularly distinguished by the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy and violent republican. 
She was beautiful and accomplished. 
She had solicited his attentions, and he 
had even a regard for her person. Had 
he married her, he was certain of both 
rank and riches ; but if he did so, what 
was to become of Jeannette? He sum- 
med up, in one of those mental moments 
which can grasp at a glance such multi- 
tudes of calculations, the manifold advan- 
tages of sucha match. He then turned 
towards Jeannette, and though I cannot 
say that looking on her face made him 
“forget them all,” I may safely assert, 
that picturing to himself her forlorn and 
desolate perspective, he felt some spell 
strung enough to make him renounce the 
mighty temptations to abandon her. The 
struggle was ghort, for he married her on 
the moment, and the next morning they 
marched off together for the seat of war. 
How many ready mouths will exclaim, 
‘*He only did his duty!” Would that, 
such duties were more commonly per- 
formed ! 


o> oe - 


CLAUDINE MIGNOT, 
Surnamed La Lhauda. 
—, 


A Shepherdess becoming a queen is a 
very pretty incident in a fairy-tale ; but 
alas { for the common places of reality, 
these delightful events are of rare occur- 
rence. Such things, however, have hap- 
pened, and as what has been may be again, 
the history of La Lhauda will be quite a 
romance of hope to any fair shepherdess 
who may like to indulge in dreams of ex- 
changing her crook for a sceptre. 

Amid the many admirers of the rustic 
beauty, the most favoured was Janin, who 
chonahe like herself, by birth a peasant 
was, from being secretary to M. d’Amble- 
.rieux, considerably above her in present 
‘station and future expectation. Claudine 

had soon penetration enough to perceive 
that what he sought in her was a mistress, 
not a wife. This was a mortifying dis- 
covery to one accustomed to consider 
her hand the highest pledge of happiness ; 
piqued vanity is a sure gaard to woman’s 
virtue ; and day after day passed, and 
Janin found La Lhauda colder than ever. 
it was in vain he told her, love without 
kisses was a garden without flowers : 
her reply constantly was, ‘‘.1 would imi- 
tate the moon, which receives the light 
of the sun, yet avoids him, though day 
and night his course is around her.” 
When alone she soliloquized bitterly on 
the hesitation.of her lover: ‘‘ Why does 
he pot marry me ? | am fifteen, nay, actu- 
ally near sixteen ; must | wait till 1 am 
thirty? Sweeping my father’s house, man- 










ions will be all wedded before me, ||tus graven on the Pharos, plaster might 
Janin think | cannot get a husband *|/for a while conceal it, but stil! the origi- 
he shall see he is mistaken.” Janin’s jeal-|\nal traces remained ; and Claudine had 
ousy was soon raised ; fear accomplished|really loved Janin. His letters had all 
what love could not; and his offer of ||been suppressed ; accounts of his care- 
marriage was accepted coldly by Clau-|jless dissipation had been studiously con- 
dine, with pleasure by her father, dis- veyed to her. But here was a fearful 
content by her mother, who, to the great|| proof—how wildly and how well she had 
displeasure of her husband, has higher||been remembered! and with woman 
views for her daughter, and recurs to the||there is no crime equal to that of forget- 
prediction of a gipsey, that the child was||ting her ; no virtue like that of fidelity. 
born to be aqueen. However, the mar-||Janin continued wandering about till 
riage-day is named, when the Secretary|{night ; the sound of music had gradually 
thinks it necessary to introduce his in-|idied away ; one light after another was 
tended bride to his master, who becomes} extinguished, till the castle became dark 
deeply enamoured of the beautiful pea-||as the starless heaven that surrounded it. 
sant. He was standing on the brink of a preci- 
Janin, under pretence of pressing busi-| pice over which a foaming torrent rush- 
ness, is sent out of the way, and M.|jed ; it was close by the castle. Should 
d’Amblerieux, in the presence of her be throw himself from it, his body would 
mother, offers La Lhauda his hand, giv-||the next morning float on the stream be- 
ing them the next day to reflect on his||fore the window of the bride. Discharg- 
proposal. Thiévena scarcely waited for||ing a pistol he carried into the midst of 
his departure to begin expatiating on her||the accumulated snows above, he threw 
hononrs in perspective. ‘* Ab, my dear|| himself into the abyss of waters. A ter- 
Claudine, think of sitting in the old fami-||rible avalanche instantly followed ; the 
ly pew ; of how the curate will present||noise awoke all in the castle, but to Clau- 
the incense to you at high mass ; to over-|jdine the report of the pistol was the 
hear as you pass, ‘That is Madame||most deadly sound of all. 
d’ Amblerieux who is coming in—Madame}|_ It soon fell out as Pierro had foreseen, 
d’ Amblerieux who is going out—Madame||he was sent to his vineyard, and his wife 
d’Amblerieux—Room for Madame d’Am-||to her household ; and La Lhauda’s visits 
blerieux—Respects to Madame d’Amble-||to her parents were seldom and secret. 
reux—Long live Madame d’Amble-||She was soon released from every con- 
rieux!’ And what an honour for me to/|straint by the death of M. d’Amblerieuz, 
say Madame d’Amblerieux, my daughter !||who left her all he possessed. Her 
She was here interrupted by Claudine’s||first use of riches was to secure inde- 
remarking on the age of her present|/ pendence to her parents, and to erect a 
lover ; and while exerting all her elo-||modest monument to the ‘memory of 
quence to remove what seemed sotrifling||Janin. It was of white marble, repre- 
an objection, in comes Pierro, who, far||senting a veiled female throwing flowers 
from entering into her grand schemes,|into an empty urn. Her low birth fur- 











puts a decided negative on the marriage. ||nished a pretext to the relations of M. 
**1 will have no son-in-law,” said Lajjd’Amblerieux for disputing her marriage 
Lhauda’s father, ‘at whose table I can-|jand her rights to the succession. A 
not take my seat without ceremony, andijjourney to Paris became necessary :— 
who will come and do the same at mine.|)young and beautiful, Madame d’Amble- 
I hate your fine people who eat up your|jrieux was soon in no want of powerful 
wheat, without knowing the cost of its||protectors. The Marshal de I’Hopital, 
sowing or reaping; to whom you must||seventy five years of age, was one of the 
always give the first place and the best 


bit ; and who declare open war upon you, 
unless their rabbits are let quietly to eat 
up your best cabbages and lettutes. Ac- 
customed to act the great lady, my child 
will soon forget all that was once her 
duty and happiness. Lhauda living, 
will yet be dead to us. The husband 
for her, to please me, will be a man who 
works'for the bread he eats.” 

M. d’Amblerieux was not to be dis- 
couraged by this refusal : making Thié- 
vena and Claudine his confidantes, he in- 
troduces himself disguised as a labou- 
ing man to Pierro, and under the name 
cf Lucas becomes such a favourite as to 
be promised the hand of La Lhauda. 
The discovery is soon made, a:d by all 
married gentlemen the denouement ma 
be easily anticipated—his wife and M. 
d’Amblerieux carry the day. The news 
soon got spread about ; the marriage was 
wondered at, sneered at, caviled at, dis- 
puted about, attacked, defended, till it 


time to time been detained on various pre- 


at the village the very day of the wedding : 
music, the ringing of bells, sounds of re- 


firm the tale. 
deserted, and at the castle he is repulsed 


he has no title. 
the hatred of love. 


cealed in the gardens of the Chateau. 


still more perfidious husband, pass by : 


hand from which it came. 





aging the household of others, my com- 





came to the ears of Janin, who had from 


tences at Lyons. The injured lover arrives 


joicing fill every place—one and all con- 
The cottage of Pierro is 


as an impostor, assuming a name to which 
There is no hatred like 
With his sling in his 
hand, the miserable Janin remains con- 


At length his pertidious mistress, and her 


A stone is thrown, which glances against 
a tree ; La Lhauda alone re the|jsoon betrayed, and though publicly she 
If .M. d’Am- 
blerieux returned to the castle infuriated 
against the. unknown assassin, bis bride 
was no less, though differently, agitated. 

The characters of first love can never 
be wholy effaced ; like the name Sostra- 


most active. His influence was amply suf- 
ficient to turn the scale of justice in her 
favour ; but he deemed it necessary to 
have a right to interfere. He well knew 
the malice and wicked wit of those about 
the court ; people might suspect he had his 
reasons—a connexion might be supposed, 
and he should be in despair at hazarding 
the reputation of one as prudent as she 
was fair. These one-word-for-my-neigh- 
bour and two-for-myself kind of fears 
would have only appeared ridiculous to 
Madame d’ Amblerieux, had not the rank 
of the Marshal backed his scruples. 
Again interest took the place of love in 
leading her to the altar. 

L’Hopital soon followed in the steps 
of his predecessor, and in the course of 
a few months La Lhauda was again a 
youthful and lovely widow. The exul- 
tation of her mother was now beyond all 
bounds; ‘‘ My daughter Mad. la Mar- 
chale de l’Hopital,”’ was the beginning and 
ending ef almost every sentence ; and 
morning, noon, and night, the gipsey’s 
prophecy was recurred to. But Pierro 
could not forget that the elevation of his 
daughter involved her separation from 
him. A prince who had in turn been 
jesuit, cardinal, and king, John Cassimir, 
the second of Poland, having abdicated, | 
was then residing in France at the Abbey 
Saint Germain-des Pres, which Louis the 
Fourteenth had given him. This Prince, 
no longer jesuit or king, but the gay and 
|callant man of the world, saw the lovely 
Marechale, and succeeded in winning her 
heart and losing his own. A fortunate! 
but conscientious lover, he married -his 
mistress privately. The secret was 


had not the title of Queen, yet every one 
knew she was wife to the King of Poland. 
The tidings reached her native village— 
her mother died of joy, her father of 








grief; and John Cassimir soon followed, 
Recring La Lhauda with one daughter, 
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whom his family always refused to ac- 


Such was the end of three marriages 
contracted and dissolved in the short 
space of fifieen years. La Lhauda’s 
good fortune was not left as a heritage to 
her descendants—she lived to see them 
returning to her own former obscurity. 
Many an old man in Grenoble can re- 
member a little Claudine, who used to 
solicit public charity with the word, 
** Pray give alms to the grand-daughter 
of the King of Poland!” What a vicissi- 
tude to ‘ point a moral and adorn a tale !”” 
This history is well remembered in the 
little village of Bachet near Huglau, 
where La Lhauda was born. 


—> 
THE WIDOW OF ZEHRA. 
— 


One day Benbecchir, the Cadi of Zehra, 
met a poor widow who was weeping, and 
driving an ass; the patient animal step- 
ped on slowly, with-its head hanging 
down, and seeming te share in the sor- 
rows of its mistress, of whom he was the 
sole resource. ‘* Why dost thou weep, 
my poor mother ?”’ said Benbecchir, with 
much tenderness. ‘* Well may you style 
me a poor mother,” replied the woman ; 
“for this ass, the empty sack that he 
carries, and the miserable garment which 
covers me, form the whole of my posses- 
sions: the Caliph has deprived me of 
every thing else.”” ‘‘ And what did thy 
wealth censist of?” said the astonished 
Cadi. 

*] was mistress of a little farm; it 
was the inheritance of my husband and 
myself, from our ancestors; we were 
born and brought up there together ; we 
loved each other from childhood; we 
became man and wife, and experienced 
in marriage that felicity which is the lot 
of those whom love and virtue unite. 1 
became a mother ; judge then how pre- 
cious our little heritage had become! On 
this account my husband, at his last hour, 
as he lay on his bed of death, which I be- 
dewed with my tears, implored of me to 
do every thing in my power to retain this 
dwelling, bequeathed to us by our fore- 
fathers, and never let it fall into any other 
hands but those of ourson. This excel- 
lent young man, prevented from receiv- 
ing his father’s last blessing, was then 
risking his life, as he is at this moment, 
in the armies that are fighting for the 
Caliph, who rewards him by depriving 
his mother of all she was possessed of. 
You may easily conceive my despair, if 
you will deign to consider the cruel situa- 
tion in which I am placed. 1 must quit 
these scenes which are filled with the 


|jsweetest remembrance of my childhood, 


and which witnessed my duty and reve- 
rence to my virtuous parents; these 
scenes where love, the most pure, was 
crowned by a happy marriage. Under 
the bower that received our first vows, 
my feeble hands have raised a tomb to 
the memory of my worthy husband ; the 
verdure of this tomb, its only ornament, 
is incessantly watered with my tears. 
Every evening | there repeated my 
thoughts and actions of the day ; and it 
seemed to me as if his beati spirit 
hovered near me. if a passing zephyr 


gently agiiated the surrounding foliage, 1 


shuddered, not with fear, for my conduct 
has always been exempt from reproach, 
but this slight movement seemed to warn 
me of the invisible presence of my be- 
loved. How ofien has the dawn of day 
surprised me at the tomb which the hands 
of loye.had raised! 1 reckoned on the. 
return of my son ; when I should conduct 
him to this revered spot, recall to him 
the virtues of his father, and engage him 
to honour his memory, by practising 
those virtues of which he gave him the 
example! And now, a disconsolate wi- 
dow, separated from a husband I adored, 
so far from seeing my beloved.son, J am 
deprived of the dwelling of my ancestors, 
lam compelled to wander through this 
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world of sorrow, without support, with- 
out any resource.” 2 

The tears and sobs of this unfortunate 
female affected the virtuous Cadi; he 
asked her if she knew the reason why 
the Caliph had determined to take this 
farm from her! ‘ He wishes,” replied 
she “to build in its place a pleasant sum- 
mer palace.” “Merciful Alla!” said 
the Cadi to himself, “he that hath so 
many palaces! must he, to satisfy his fan- 
cy of having another, drive away a poor 
woman from her humble inheritance ?”’ 
“< And how has he indemnified you ?”* ask- 
ed Benbecchir. ‘“ Indemnified me ?” re- 
plied the widow, “not at all; he offered 
me, at first, a trifling sum ; but after my 
refusal to sell this little piece of land, 
which was so dear to me, he took it from 
me by force!” ‘ And did zu never re- 
present to him your sorrowful condition?” 
“1 cast myself at his feet ; 1 bathed them 
with my tears ; I implored ; I entreated ; 
but I was mistress of no eloquence, ex- 
cept that of the heart ; he would not lis- 
ten to me, but with harshness ordered me 
away ; and the day after, by his command, 
1 was driven from my dwelling.” 


Benbecchir lifted up his eyes towards 
heaven, and said with asigh, ‘* God of the 
faithful, Father of the whole human race ! 
he is thy representative here on earth, 
and can he refuse granting to those who 
ask him for that which justice has a right 
toclaim? And thou, kind and beneficent 
Power, th@m pardonest us mortals in our 
most unjust demands! My good mother,” 
added he, ‘‘ lend me, for a few momenis, 
the ass and the sack, and follow me at a 
distance. I have some influence over 
the Caliph, and I will make use of it in 
your service; tell me, do you know 
where he is just now ?” 

‘‘ He happens to be,”’ replied the wi- 
dow, “‘ precisely on that spot of earth 
which once was mine. But what are 
you going to do with the ass?” “Be 
not uneasy, follow me,”’ replied the Cadi ; 


he then took the shortest way, in order} 


to join the Caliph, who received him 
with his usual amenity, ‘1 have not 
seen you inalong time, Benbecchir,”’ said 
he, “* how comes it that you visit me here 
to-day ?”’ ‘Sublime commander of the 
faithful,” replied Benbeechir, ‘1 am 
come to speak in behalf of a poor wo- 
man, who——”—‘‘1 guess what you 
would say,” said the Caliph, with severi- 
ty, “nor will | hear any further. Let 
that foolish and obstinate woman suffer as 
she deserves! Am not I absolute mas- 
ter of the lives and possessions of my 
subjects ?” 

“‘ Thy power on earth,” replied Ben- 
becchir, “is unlimited. The poor wo- 
man no longer claims the possession that 
heretofore belonged to her ; she requests 
only one poor remembrance ; and if you 
will permit me to order that her wish 
may be accomplished, I will. fill this sack 
with earth taken from her own former 
land.” ‘I consent to that,” replied the 
Caliph, smiling, ‘‘take one sack, and 
even ten if you desire it. In a short 
time, Benbecchir, you will not know this 
place ; for instead of that heavy building, 
will be erected a magnificent palace ; and 
there a superb fountain will embellish 
those gardens which I have already plan- 
ned. The situation is delightful ; it was 
that which first charmed me, and I mean 
to render it a most enchanting spot.” 

“ Ah!” replied the Cadi, who, during 
all this time, had been filling his sack 
with earth, “now, sublime commander 
of the faithful, deign to grant me one fa- 
vour, which will seem to thee as singular 
as the Grst which I asked you.” —* I will 
grant it you,” replied the Caliph. “1 
beg then, that my master and sovereign 
will help me to put this load on the ass.” 
“* This is a singular request!”’ replied the 
Caliph, ‘“‘ how could you think of such a 
thing? Call one of my slaves, and he 


but there will come a time when thou 





“ You are mad ; this load is too heavy, 
for me,” said the Caliph. ‘* Too heavy !’ 
retorted Benbecchir, ‘‘ what this sack fil - 
led with earth ? So small a portion of the 
soil on which we tread, too heavy! And 
thou, my lord, thou dost not tremble at 
the thoughts that thou must one day stand 
before the judge of all mankind ; where 
not only this sack filled with earth, but 
the riches of which it makes a part, with 
all the tears thou hast caused the wretch- 
ed widow to shed, whom thou hast de- 
spoiled, will weigh heavier on thy con- 
science, that thou wilt ‘not listen to, and 
which will then rise up in judgment 
against thee before the Eternal, and re- 
proach thee with having been deaf to his 
voice ? Thou reignest he.e below as an 
absolute monarch : by a nod thou canst 
dispose of man’s life ; and one word from 
thee may plunge thousands into misery ; 


shalt be on a level with the meanest of 
thy slaves.” , 

‘Me, on a level with my slaves!” 
said the caliph. ‘<I was wrong,”’ said 
Benbecchir ; ‘‘ the more thou art exalted 
here, the greater will be thy torments 
beyond the grave. The more thou hast 
neglected to perform the justice that was 
in thy power, the greater will be thy re- 
sponsibility. Each of thy subjects will 
only have to render an account of what 
they actually possessed, while thou must 
be accountable for all the possessions of 
thy people. Farewell, pardon thy slave 
for this bis temerity. 

Benbecchir was aboyt to depart, and 
the caliph called him back. ‘* Pardon 
thee! Ah! I owe thee a thousand thanks 
for having opened mine eyes to the in- 
justice | have already more than half 
committed. Let the widow be brought 
hither ; let her be again put in possession 
of her inheritance ; and to indemnify her 
for the tears that my cruelty has caused 
her to shed, let her lands be augmented 
by a portion of my gardens which are in 
its vicinity.. 1 will give orders for the 
return of her beloved son : let him come 
andcomfort his mother, and consecrate to 
her the remainder of his days. As for 
thou, Benbecchir, never quit my court : 
the greatest want a monarch feels, is that 
of a friend who fears not to address to 
him the words of truth, when it even 
thwarts his dearest inclinations.” 


THE GLEANER. 














So we’lllive, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and Jaugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of Court News; and we'll talk with them too, - 
Who loses and who wins; who's in and who's out; 
And take upon us the mystery of = 
SAKSPEARR. 


As if we were Gou’s spies. 





Thessalian Martyr.—Euthymus Bla- 
chavas, renowned and quoted as the last 
of the brave Thessalians, was awakened 
at the noise of arms which the northern 
nations caused to be heard at Lovcha, in 
Thrace, in 1809. He had invited to a 
last effort all the generous sons of Thes- 
saly, who were prepared to sacrifice 
themselves for liberty. Olympus, Ossa, 
and Othryx, were shaken ; the Mahome- 
tans, thrown into consternation, had en- 
trenched themselves in Lerissa. A great 
event was preparing, when it came to be 
known that those who had retreated whom 
the Greeks had regarded as their deliv- 
erers. The satrap of Epirus at this news 
let loose his hordes on the Thessalians, 
and the cutting off of heads and burning 
of villages brought back the people to 
obedience. Blachavas, deceived in his 
hopes, in vain wished to resist; he re- 
treated like a terrible lion from moun- 

















‘I am going to che,’ said he to his friends; 
* 1 know the faith of the Turks; reserve 
your arms for happier days—fly.” With 
equal courage he appeared before his 
eneiny, who would perhaps have respect- 


he eldest son of the satrap of Janina. your wig 


. 








from the copiousness of its furniture, the 


ed the pledge given him, if he had not}/venerable full-bottoms of the bench may 


been the lieutenant of a man who em- 
ployed oaths only as the means of deceit. 


the Seraglio, | again saw Blachavas, whom 
1 had met at Milias, in Pindus, at the 
head of his troops. The rays of a burn- 
ing sun played on his bronzed brow, 
which defied death, and a profuse per- 
spiration fell from his shaggy beard. He 
knew his fate ; and more composed than 
the tyrant who was about to shed his 
blood, he raised towards me his eyes full 
of serenity, as if to make me a witness 
of the triumphs of his last hour. He 
saw the approach of that hour so terrible 
to the wicked with the composure of the 
just. He bore, without trembling or re- 
preach, the strokes of the executioner, 
and his limbs, dragged through the streets 
of Janina, showed to the astonished 
Greeks the remains of the last of the 
captains of Thessaly. 


~— 

Burials in Italy.—A traveller writes, 
‘**at Naples there is a burial ground or 
campo santo for the hospitals and for pau- 
pers, consisting of three hundred and six- 


the large quarry of lava which closes the 
mouth of some one receptacle is heav- 
ed aside, and is not replaced before the 
approach of night. To this pit all the 
corpses destined for burial that day are 
committed. Thus the revolution of a 
year sees them all receive their victims 
of death in succession ; whilst an interval 
so considerable allows one crop to moul- 
der and dissolve before another is laid 
low. I looked down into one of those 
chembers of mortality, and, not without 
some horror, saw several bodies stretch- 
ed upon the ground with no other cover- 
ing than a napkin round the waist, and ly- 
ing in the position in which they had hap- 
pened to fall. In Florence, and elsewhere, 
the usage is the same ; the bodies of the 
poor are daily collected and brought to a 
common room built for the purpose. At 
midnight they are placed in a litter, acar- 
riage on four wheels, and are thus taken 
to a public cemetry without the town. 
The persons called mortuarii, whose 
business it is to collect the corpses, us- 
ually perform their gloomy service by 
torch-light, and may be constantly seen 
gliding along the streets at midnight in 
their white frocks, at a very unceremo- 
nious pace, with the bier on their shoul- 
ders.” 


> 

Recipe for making a Physician. —The 
following jeu d’esprit was written by the 
ingenious Paul Whitehead to his friend 
Dr. ‘Thompson, at that time Physician to 
Frederic Prince of Wales—a man of 
wit, learning, and liberality ; but so great 
asloven that he seldom had his shoes 
cleaned, which he generally bought at a 


feet came through the leather, then shook 
them off at the same place, and purchas- 
ed a new pair. And thus he did with all 
his other habiliments :— 

Let not the soil of a preceding day be 
ever seen on your linen ; since your ene- 
mies will be apt to impute it rather to an 
unhappy scarcity of shirts, than to any 
philosophical negligence in the wearer of 
them. 

Let not father Time’s dilapidations be 
discovered in the ruins of your 





tain to mountain ; and when he no longer 
found security on the continent, the Isle 
of Trikeri offered him an asylum, whence 
he could escape into the Archipelago. 
But he heard the cries of the Christians ; 
he reproached himself for having com- 





will er ‘¢ Suffer me,” answer- 
ed the Cc i, ‘*to entreat this favour from 
you ; I implore of you not to refuse me.” 


promised their existence ; and in order 
to redeem a whole people, he accepted 
a capitulation, by which he placed him- 
self with a promise of life in the hands o 









garments ; and be particularly careful 
that no more holes appear in your stock- 
ings than the weaver intended: that your 
shoes preserve the symmetry of two 
heels: and that your galligaskins betray 
no poetical insignia ; for it will be gene- 
rally concluded that he has very little to 
do with the repair of others’ constitu- 
tions, who is unable to preserve that of 


ty-six separate vaults. Each morning} 


determine. 
Thus dressed, let your chariot be al- 


At Janina, tied to a stake in the court of||ways ready to receive you ; nor be ever 


seen trudgingthe streetswith an Herculean 
oak, and bemired to the knees; since an 
equipage so unsuitable to a sick lady’s 
chamber, will be apt to induce a_ belief 
that you have no summons thither. 
Forbear to haunt cook-shops, hedge- 
alehouses, cider-cellars, &c. and to dis- 
play your oratory in those inferior re- 
gions ; for, however this may agree with 
your philosophical character, it will by 
no means enhance your physical one. 
Never stay telling a long story in a cof- 
fee-house, when you may be writing a 
short recipe in a patient’s chamber ; and 
prudently consider, that the first will 
cost you sixpence, while the last will 
gain you a guinea. 
Never go out in the morning without 
leaving word where you may be met with 
at noon; never depart at noon without 
letting it be known where you may be 
found at night ; for the sick are apt to be 
peevish and impatient; and remember 
that suffering a patient to want you is the 
ready way for you to want a patient. 
Be mindful of all messages, punctual 
to all appointments, and let but your in- 
dustry equal your abilities: then shall 
your physical persecutors become abash- 
ed, and the legions of Warwick Lane and 
Blackfriars shall not be able to prevail 


against you. 


~~ 

Vesputuis Asmericus.—Tiraboschi, in 
his Storia della Lettura Italiana, says, in 
support of his-assertion, that the Floren- 
tine navagator, Americus, had no real 
pretensions to the credit of discovering 
the western world, or to contest’ that 
honour with Columbus, that he original: 
ly owed the application of his cwn name to 
the trans-atlantic continent, not his voya- 
ges to those regions, but toa very differ- 
ent circumstance. The Jesuit uf Bergamo, 
affirms, as a certainty, that about the 
year 1507, Vesputius resided at Seville, 
with the title of master-pilot, and author- 
ity to examine all other pilots : for which 
service, he received a commensurate 
salary ; yet of such amount, as the Jesuit 
well observes, that though it might be 
fully adequate to the appointment he held, 
was far below the claim and deserts of a 
man whose nautical knowledge and saga- 
cious researches had added a new world 
to the old one. The fact is, says Tira- 
boschi, Vesputius’s official situation af- 
forded him the opportunity of rendering 
bis name immortal to the injury of Colum- 
bus, the real discoverer of the western 
world, and his conscience did not scruple 
to approve what bis ingenuity suggested. 
|As he designed and executed the charts 
of navigation, he unifermly denominated 


Yorkshire warehouse, wore them till his||the western regions by the general name 


of America, which being adopted by 
other mariners and navigators, soon be- 
came general, and eventually universal. 
—_ 
Politeness.—T he Duke de Crillon was 
at Avignon at the period when the Duke 
of Ormond died there: and having en- 
tered his chamber when the latter was 
dying, he had nearly been witness to a 
remarkable scene, which had just taken 
place between the expiring nobleman 
and a German Baron, also one of the most 
lite men of his country. The Duke, 
eeling himseif dying, desired ta be con- 
veyed to his arm chair; when turning to 
the Baron, ‘“‘ Excuse me, Sir,” said he, 
‘* if I should make some grimaces in your 
presence ; but my yr ge tells me 
that 1 am on the point of death.” “ Ah. 


my Lord Duke !”’ replied tha Baron, ‘1 
beg that you will not put yourself under 





his own appare). 





any constraint on my account.” 





THE TRAVELLER. 
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great Babel, aud uot feel the crowd. 
Cowrzga. 





THE NATIVES OF NEW HOLLAND. 
~~ 


A translation of the French work enti- 
tled ** Narrative of a voyage round the 
World, in the Uranie and Physicienne 
corvettes, commanded by captain Frey- 
cinet,”’ has lately appeared, in which is 
given the following particulars of the 
inhabitants of the west coast of New 
Holland :— : 

The savages had been presented with 
necklaces of glass beads, looking-glasses, 
aud little knives: they had sent clubs 
and assagays ; and this species of barter 
appeared to please them much. One of 
my friends, M. Adam, made them a pre- 
sent of a pair of drawers: these they 
tore to pieces, and shared the fragments. 
‘They obstinately refused to drink some 
wine and water which was put into a 
bottle ; and rubbed their bodies with a 
piece of bacon, which a sailor had bar- 
tered for a small club. But what they 
appeared most io admire was a plate of 
tin, which they handed from one to 
another, and which was ultimately kept 
by the oldest of the troop. All these 
exchanges were made with a certain mis- 
trust on the part of the savages: they 
watched us as dangerous enemies, and 
were continually pointing to the ship, 
exclaiming, Jyerkadé, ayerkadé, (Go away, 
go away.) 

Desirous, however, of knowing whether 
they were destitute of fresh water, as we 
supposed, | fixed their attention by some 
gestures, and pretended to drink some 
sea-water out of the hollow of my hand. 
They did not appear to be surprised at it, 
and showed no signs of aversion, though 
4 am certain they understood me. They 
were divided into three bands. The 
dirst (1 mean the boldest) had came down 
on the shore, and by degrees had ap- 
proached within a few-paces of us: two 
of these only had long curly beards ; the 
others appeared very young. The second 
remained on a hillock of white sand, 
better than a quarter of a mile from us ; 
and the third, in which we perceived a 
woman, was on the summit of the hill 
above onr heads. The savages on the 
shore scarcely allowed us to me 
them pretty near, except for a few mo- 
ments : they fled with astonishing rapidity 
when we attempted to go close to them ; 
_yet 1 wished to ascertain the character 
of their physiognomy, and of the different 
marks on their bodies, to be enabled to 
impart more truth to my drawings. | 
thought, therefore, I should succeed 
better by endeavouring to accost those 
who were above our heads; and a still 
more cogent reason determined me to 
take this step. I had already remarked, 
that previous to their making certain 
movements, the savages, who seemed 
disposed to attack us, frequently turned 
their eyes toward an old man, painted 
with stripes of various colours, who 
seemed to give them orders, and was 
distinguis from the rest by a shell 
hanging to his gre, and. covering his 
navel. This old man, towards whom | 
directed my steps, making friendly signs, 
and crying tayo, held under his arm an 
animal resemling a little lion-dog, painted 
red. The woman was near him, and 
carried an infant seated on her hips, 
supporting him with her hand, or with a 
girdle of hair. When I was pretty near, 
she retired behind some shrubs, not out 
of modesty, or to ayoid my looks (she 
was perfectly naked,) but because shé 
appeared to be afraid. In vain did I show 
the old man a white handkerchief, and 
make motions as if | would throw it, in 

order to give it him; he still preserved 
the most immoveable stillness. 
At last | recollected that 1 had a pair 











of castanets i: my pocket, and presu 
that the sound might please them, by 
playing a sort of tune on them. I began 
to rattle them briskly. Judge of my 
pleasure : the old man rose with astonish- 
ment, and, without quitting his weapons 
or his little animal, fell to dancing in such 
a grotesque manner that we were ready 
to die with laughing. Some of the sava- 
ges of the first band, following his exam- 
ple, danced algo; while one of them, 
sitting on his heels, beat on an assagay 
with two little clubs, without keeping 
time, or seeming to regard it. I held out 
my castanets to the old man, and sur- 
prised, no doubt, that so small an insjru- 
ment should make so much noise, he 
showed me, as if to induce me to barter, 
the animal of which he appeared so fond ; 
giving me to understand, that he would 
leave his present on the hill, near ashrub 
which he pointed out, after I should have 
deposited mine there. But 1 was not to 
be duped by his offer; 1 knew already 
how litile dependence was to be placed 
on the engagements which they appeared 
to contract. Several of our people had 
been deceived by their empty promises, 
and had found nothing in the places 
where they had led us to expect they 
would leave some article. 

These poor wretches appeared to be 
more alarmed than pleased at our arrival. 
Messrs. Berard and Requin joined me in 
requesting permission to ascend the down 
on which they were posted; and there 
we made our exchanges, or rather offer- 
ed them presents. M. Requin even un- 
dressed himself, to remove from them 
every fear; but this mark of courage 
and confidence led to no result. They 
sent us with wonderful address, and turn- 
ing round, a club badly made; a very 
dirty fan; some cassowary’s feathers ; 
two bladders painted red, filled with very 
fine down, with which, I suppose, they 
paint their bodies; and an assagay of 
hard-woed, six feet long, and not over 
sharp. After our barter, we pretended 
to follow them, in order to try their 
‘courage; when they disappeared with 
astonishing swiftness. 

But from the height which we had 
ascended we discovered an immense tract 
of level ground, sandy and barren, re- 
sembling a smooth and misty sea at a 
distance. This tract was only broken 
by a lake two short leagues off, stretching 
in the direction of the coast of the penin- 
sula, where was our first camp, and on its 
border we distinguished a great deal of 
smoke. Immediately our plan was fixed ; 
and, accompanied by a servant armed 
like ourselves, we proceeded toward the 
spot, where we supposed the savages had 
fixed their habitation. The heat. was 
suffocating, and we were without water : 
but we reckoned upon returning soon, or 
finding some in the interior; for how 
could we suppose that the savages had 
settled in a place wholly destitute of it? 
Alas! our expectations were balked: 
every where prevailed the same fright- 
ful sterility. It appeared, that these 
poor creatures saw us at a distance, for 
we sought their huts in vain ; and merely 
observed here and there some marks of 
fires recently extinguished, without find- 
ing a single tree, a single shrub, a single 
streamlet of water, where the wretched 
inhabitant could quench his thirst, or the 
traveller shelter himself from the scorch- 
ingsun. Several of our people attempted 
different excursions on the peninsula, 
without seeing any, and without finding 
a single rivulet of fresh water. It is to 
be presumed, therefore, that these poor 
people drink only salt water, and live 
wholly on fish, shell fish, and a kind of 
jjpulse resembling our French beans, that 
is met with here and there in the interior 
of the country. 

The New Hollanders on this part of 
the coast, are of a middling stature ; their 
skin is as black as ebony ; their eyes are 
small and lively $ they have a broad fore- 
head, flat nose, large mouth, thick lips, 








and white teeth. Their breast is tolera- 
bly broad, and covered, as well as the 


belly, with 


quick and numerous; their gestures 
rapid ; their weapons not very ray: 
ous; their agility is surprising; their 
language noisy. Some of them are 
tat with red. The weman we saw, 
had her forehead tatooed. A shell, hang- 
ing from the girdle, appeared to me to 
distinguish the chief of the troop, suppos- 
ing it to pay obedience te any other 
chief than nature. 
























































LITERATURE. 





If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves; if they are just, whatever can be said against 
them, does not defeat them. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Marauis D’ Angcens. 





THE WANDERING JEW. 
— 

Most of our readers have heard of the 
popular legend of the ‘‘ Wandering Jew,” 
the foundation of so many singular sto- 
ries. Ina work, entitled ‘Queen Mab,” 
mir 4 circulated in London by the de- 
ceased Percy Bysse Shelly, in 1814, we 
find the following powerful and most ex- 
traordinary fragment, on the same sub- 
ject, which Mr. S. says he translated from 
a German book he picked up, dirty and 
torn, some years before, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, the title of which he had vainly 
endeavoured to discover :— 
** Ahasuerus,the Jew, crept forth from 
the dark cave of Mount Carmel. Near- 
ly two thousand years had elapsed since 
he was first goaded by never-ending rest- 
lessness to rove the globe from pole to 
pole. When our Saviour was weariec 
with the burden of his ponderous cross, 
and wanted to rest before the door of 
Ahasuerus, the unfeeling wretch drove 
him away with brutality. The Saviour 
of mankind staggered, sinking under the 
heavy load, but uttered no complaint. 
An angel of death appeared before Aha-| 
suerus, and exclaimed indignantly, * Bar- 
barian, thou hast denied rest to the Son 
of Man, be it denied thee also, until he 
comes to judge the world !’ 
“A black demon let loese from hell 
upon Ahasuerus, goads him now from 
country to country ; he is denied the con- 
isolations which death affords and preclu- 
ded from the rest of the peaceful grave. 
** Ahasuerus crept forth from the dark 
cave of Mount Carmel. He shook the 
dust from his beard,—and taking up one 
of the sculls heaped there, hurled it down 
the eminence. It rebounded from the 
earth in shivered atoms. This was my 
father, roared Ahasuerus. Seven more 
sculls rolled down from rock to rock ; 
while the infuriate jew, following them 
with ghastly looks exclaimed—And these 
were my wives! He still continued to 
hurl down scull after scull, roaring in 
dreadful accents—And these, and these, 
and these were my children! They 
could die; but I! reprobate wretch that 
lam, alas, | cannot die! Dreadful beyond | 
conception is the judgment that hangs 
overme. Jerusalem fell.—l crushed the 
sucking babe, and precipitated myself in- 
ito the destructive flames. 1 cursed the 
Romans—but alas! alas! the restless curse 
held me by the hair, and I could not die. 
* Rome the giantess fell—l! placed my- 
self before the falling statue—she fell and 
did not crush me. Nations sprang up 
and disappeared before me, but gee tug 
ed and did not die. From cloud encir- 
cled cliffs did 1 precipitate myself into the 
ocean ; but the foaming billows cast me 
upon the shore, and the burning arrow 
of existence pierced my cold heart again. 
I leaped into Etna’s flaming abyss, and 
roared with the giants for tev long months, 
polluting with my groans the mount’s sul- 
phurecus mouth. The volcano ferment- 
ed, and ina fiery stream of lava cast me 
up. I lay down torn by the torture of 
snakes of hell amid the glowing cinders, 














little incisions; their ex-} 
tremities are slender ; their motions} 
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pon gen entioned bo exist. A forest was 
jon fire. I darted on wings of fury and 
despair into the crackling wood. " Fire 
dropped upon me from the trees, but the 
flames singed my limbs; alas ! it 
could not consume them. I now mixed 
with the butchers of mankind, and plunged 
in the tempest of the raging battle. I 
roared defiance to the infuriate Gaul, de- 
fiance to the victorious German ; but ar- 
rows and spears rebounded in shivers 
|from my body. The Saracen’s flaming 
|falchion broke upon my skull: balls in 
Vain hissed upon me: the lightnings of 
battle glared harmless around my loins : 
in vain did the elephant trample on me ; 
in vain the iron hoof of the wrathful 
steed! The mine big with destructive 
power burst.upon me and hurled me high 
in air: I fell on heaps of smoking limbs, 
but was only singed. The giant’s steel 
club rebounded from my body ; the exe- 
cutioner’s hand could not strangle me ; 
the tiger’s tooth could not pierce me ; 
nor would the hungry lion in the circus 
devour me. 1 cohabited with poisonous 
snakes, and pinched the red crest of the 
dragon. The serpent stung but could 
not destroy me ; the dragon tormented 
but dared not devour me. I now provo- 
ked the fury of tyrants.—1 said to Nero, 
Thou art a bloodhound ! I said to Chris- 
tiern, Thou art a bloodhound! | said to 
Muley Ismael, Thou art a bloodhound ! 
The tyrants invented cruel tortures but 
could not kill me. Ha! nog to be able 
to die—not to be able to di®@—not to be 
permitted to rest after the toils of life— 
to be doomed to be imprisoned for ever 
in this clay-formed dungeon—to be for 
ever clogged with this worthless body— 
its load of diseases and infirmities—to be 
condemned to hold for millenniums—that 
yawning monster Sameness, and Time— 
that hungry hyena, ever bearing children 
and ever devouring again her offspring ! 
Ha! not be permitted to die! Awful 
avenger in heaven, hast thou in thine ar- 
moury of wratha punishment more dread- 
fal’? then Jet it thander upon me ; com- 
mand a hurricane to sweep me down to 
the foot of Carmel, that I there may be 
ves ; may pant, and writhe, and 
ie!’ 


: 





THE DRAMA. 


— Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 
To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 
So long the and generous will bef 
Aad tri on ber efforts wili attend. 
Baooxs. 








LONDON THEATRES. Aprit 1. 


~~ 

Covent Garden.—On Easter Monday, 
a new piece, the usual production of the 
Easter Holidays, was brought forward at 
this theatre, entitled The Vision of the Sun, 
or the Orphan of Peru. It opens with a 
beautiful view of the Sierra mountains, 
at the foot of which is the cottage of Tac- 
mar, a peasant, and his wife Cassana, who 


jare just returning from the labours of the 


field, along with Koran, whom they re- 
present as their son. Koran, hearing 
that Huania Copac had issued a procla- 
mation, offering his daughter, the Princess 
Runac in marriage to him who would de- 
liver his country of the Giant Golbuc, 
who was the destroyer of his people, im- 
mediately resolves to proceed to Cusco, 
to offer his services to the King. Just 
as he is departing. a vision of the sun ap- 
pears, from which a fairy issues, assures 
him of victory in the combat, and invests 


him with a magical harp and shield. Thus 


armed, he arrives at the palace, and is in- 
troduced to the fair Princess, who, alrea- 
dy love-stricken with his appearance, 
would diseuade him from the hazardous 
enterprise ; but he, only more confirmed 
in his resolution by the interest she felt 
for him, at once proceeds to the golden 


Jlake, which divided the dominions of the 


Giant and Huania Copac, and which it 
was believed he could cross ata leap, 
and at once desolate the plains of that 
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part of Peru. Here Koran encountered 
the Giant, and slays him. He returns, 
and is carried to the King in a most splen- 
did triumphal procession, who gives him, 
the hand of the Princess as the reward 
of his victory. The happy couple are 
conducted to the nuptial temple, the 
splendour of which realizes every thing 
that the imagination can portray to it- 
self. Here the consummation of their 
bliss is frustrated by Oultanpac, the bro- 
ther of the giant, and a magician, who, to 
avenge his brother’s death, by the exer- 
cise of the magic art, possesses himself 
of the garb of the priest who was about 
té unite them in the bonds of wedlock, 
and proceeds to the altar, from which he 
ascends into the regions of the air with 
Koran and the Princess. In passing over 
the Pacific Ocean, Koran falls into the 
sea, but is rescued by the King of Silence, 
who tells him that he has farther dangers 
to contend with before he again possesses 
Runac. In the mean time the Princess 
is carried off by Oultanpac to the land of 
Uxi, where he discloses to her view 
every thing that could fascinate the sen- 
ses or delight the imagination, and pro- 
mises her the enjoyment of them, if she 
would consent to marry him. She refu- 
ses, and is confined in a cave, from which 
she is released by Tacmar and Tycobroc, 
who betrays his master, assisted by the 
agency of magic. - From this she is con- 
veyed to the blighted forest of Lanos, 
where she meets Koran, engaged in com- 
bat with Oultanpac, whom she causes to 
disappear, by the magical powers with 
which she has been just invested by a 
fairy of the sun, and thus saves Koran, to 
whom she is at length married. It ap- 
pears, in the progress of the develope- 
ment of the tale, that Koran was the son 
of the Princess of the territory which the 
giant swayed, and from which she had 
been driven by his cruelty. In herflight 
she took refuge in the cottage of Tacmar, 
along with Koran, where she dying soon 
after, the boy was adopted by Tacmar. 
Amidst the many brilliant scenes -with 
which this piece is filled, it would be dif- 
ficult to select any for peculiar admira- 
tion, they have been all got up in a style 
of such extraordinary splendour. The 
triumphal procession, the nuptial temple, 
the Palace of Silence, and the Royal Pa- 
lace of Peru, have been got up with so 
much excellence, that the dreams of the 
spectator are almost lost in the reality in 
which the artist seems to embody them. 
It was received with the rapturous plau- 
dits of a crowded house, and on Mr. Far- 
ley’s (under whose direction the enter- 
tainment was produced) appearing to an- 
nounce it for the following night’s repe- 
tition, he was received with loud cheer- 
ing and waving of hats from every part 
of the house. 
_ 


Drury Lane.—At this theatre the holy- 
day folks were entertained with a new 
afterpiece, called The Chinese Sorcerer ; 
or the Emperor and his Three Sons, the 
plot of which is simply this :— 

The family of Kein Long, emperor of 
China, is supposed to be patronised by a 
benevolent magician, Fong Whang, who 


foreseeing that the wife of the emperor 


is in danger of seduction by the wiles of 
a pretended friend, and that Kam-fu, Zam- 
ti, and Pek-in, the emperor’s three sons, 
are destined (if not prevented by superior 
power) to plot against their father, and 
destroy each other, he (the sorcerer) 
snatches the empress and boys from the 
impending danger, secludes the empress, 
and brings up the sons as-peasants, till the 
hour of peril is past. The piece opens 
with the festivities usual on the empe- 
rer’s birth-day, at which period Fong 
Whang arrives, informs Kein Long of the 
safety of his wife and sons (all supposed 
dead by the emperor,) and proposes to 
put the youths to certain trials of their 
dispositions, before they are. acknow- 
ledged as offspringof the great Kein Long. 


ve worthy of the stock they spring 
ego vicissitudes terminate happi- 
ly—the imperial father receives back his 
consort and children with transport, and 
the denouement is succeeded by magnifi- 
cent exhibitions attendant on the feast of 
lanterns. 
This piece,which was received through- 
out with unbounded applause, consists of 
two acts, equally interesting and depend- 
ent on each other, and alike diversified 
by the most splendid scenery, graceful 
and fantastic dancing, with sweet and 
appropriate music. In the first scene, 
the Sorcerer, attended by his confidant 
and principal agent, Hi-Ho, descends at 
sun-set on the borders of Chinese Tartary. 
Here, by explaining to the king the cause 
of his sons’ absence and detention—name- 
ly, to be educated, and avert the evil 
destinies impending over them, he at 
once characterizes the object of the piece, 
and raises the fancy to a pitch of expect- 
ancy which the varied and delusive beau- 
ties following alone could satisfy. A 
ballet is then introduced, perfectly Chi- 
nese, as well from the costume of the 


evolutions, which are exhibited in a style 
perfectly new. In the succeeding parts 
the means are developed, by which the 
princes, under the direction of the benig- 
nant Sorcerer, avoid their fates, and 
obtain ultimate happiness. The scenery 
is every where most splendid, and in the 
end some fire-works are introduced to add 
to the horrible and grand sublimity of the 
cavern of spectres, and tower of Hi-Hi, 
in which the Empress was imprisoned, 
till the enchantment is broken, and she is 
released by her son Zam-Ti. 
—-_ 

Surrey Theatre.—The Easter Monday 
entertainments at this theatre were ‘as 
novel and varied as usual, and they were 
received with fully the usual measure of 
applause. The leading piece founded 
upun the loss of the Bangalore, East 
Indiaman, elicited a good deal of plaudits, 
as well on account of the perilous. inci- 
dents with which it was fraught, as of the 
numerous and pointed allusions to the 
machinations of priests and tyrants against 
liberty, and to the hearts of the king and 
people of England being always hoped to 
be found in the right place. These, 


the case of the Spaniards, were so pointed 
bythe audience. The announcement of 
this piece for repetition was well received. 
/ 
DRAMATIC ANECDOTE. 
—_— 

Trefusis the Comedian.—Mr. Trefusis 
entered a volunteer on board the ship 
where the Duke of York commanded in 
the ct innel, in that memorable sea-en- 
gagement with the Dutch fleet, onder Van 
Tromp, in the year 1673, When the 
preparations were making for the battle, 
Trefusis, though a volunteer, confessed 
that fear began to invade him, but when 
the man at the topmast-head cried, a sail ! 
then two sail! and after, zounds, a whole 
wood ! his terrors augmented ; but his 
fears came to the full height, when a sai- 
lor asked him, if he had not performed 
on the stage ? He replied in the affirma- 
tive, why. then (replied the blunt tar) to- 
morrow, if you are not killed, the first 
broadside, by G—d, you will see the 





saw in your life. He was so inimitable 
in dancing the clown, that general In- 
goldsbury, then Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 


sat. He dressed himself next day, and 
went to the castle to return thanks. 





The adventures they go througlr in the 


dancers, as the complex, yet beautiful] 






the same person ; bu 
him, by saying, 1’s the very man, an’t 
please your Ex-cell-en-cy ; and, at the 
same time, twirling his. hat, as he did in 
the dance, with his consummate foolish 
face and scrape. Nay, dow | am convin- 
ced, replied the general (laughing,), and 
thou shalt not show such a face for no- 
thing, here—So gave him five guineas 
more. 
—_———_—_—KXX——XXXXKX_— 
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MEMOIR OF CHARLES MESSIER. 





—~—_. 

This celebrated astronomer, a member 
of most of the great academies of Europe, 
a member of the French Institute and of 
the Board of Longitude, died at Paris in 
April 1817 at the age of 87 years. He 
was born at Badonvilliers in Lorraine, 
and having early devoted himself to the 
study of astronomy, bécame the pupil and 
confident of the celebrated Delisle. 
When the return of Halley’s famous co- 
met was expected, all the astronomers of 
Paris looked up for its discovery to De- 
lisle, who had read to them a memoir on 
the most proper’ means for facilitating 
that important observation. Delisle com- 
mitted the business to his pupil, who soon 
verified the correctness of the prediction. 
This good fortune, the result of long and 
|tedious time, might have obtained great 
credit for a young man, and have in time 
opened for him the doors of the Academy. 
From a weakness, however, unworthy a 
man of science, Messier’s master wished 
to reserve for himself the honour of hav- 
ing confirmed the return and perfected 
the theory of the comet. He according- 
ly commanded secrecy, and refused to 
show the observations of his pupil, till 
the astronomers, having received infor- 
mation from another quarter, were able 
to dispense with that assistance, which 
two months before they would have 
gratefully accepted. Some portion of the 
eensure incurred by the master fell upon 
the too-compliant pupil, whose observa- 
tions, which for want of an object of com- 
parison could not possess the same accu- 
racy, or inspire the same confidence, 
were long rejected. M. Messier was not 
discouraged ; he became only the more 
assiduous in watching the movements of 
the heavenly bodies. Almost all the co- 
mets that appeared during the succeeding 
years were discovered by him alone, and 
each of these discoveries procured him 
admission into some foreign academy. 
Two astronomical vacancies having ta- 


whether they were intended to point atiiken place in the French Academy, Mes- 


sier and Cassini were admitted on the 
same day in 1770, as Lalande and Legen- 
til were in 1758. 

Accustomed to pass whole nights in ob- 
serving eclipses of every kind, in seeking 
comets and describing nebple ; employ- 
ing all his days in following the spots on 
the sun, or making charts of his numerous 
observations, Messier could never be in- 
duced to quit this rather narrow circle, 
alleging that the field of science was suf- 
ficiently extensive for the astronomers to 
share its different parts, which would 
thus be but the better caltivated. Mo- 
derate in his desires and in his ambition, 
and connected by the closest friendship 
with the President Saron, who intrusted 
him with his most valuable instruments, 
Messier had no occasion for wealth. The 
revolution deprived him of all his resour- 
ces at once; the first retrenchment took 
from him the moderate salary attached 
to his place of astronomer to the navy ; 
his friend Saron, the last chief president 
of the parliament of Paris, fell beneath 


deepest and bloodiest tragedy you ever|ithe revolutionary axe ; and Messier, in 


order to be able to prosecute his labours; 
was necessitated to go every morning to 
one of his colleagues to replenish the 


land, was so well pleased, that he sent|jlamp that had served him in his nocturnal 
him five guineas from the box where he}/observations. 


The storm was fortunate- 


ly but transient. Ashamed of the ex- 


Thelicesses into which it had been led, the 
general was hard to be persuaded it was||Conveption showed more liberality to the 





dhe seen courincel Ie 






and at the Board of itude a comfort 
and independence to which he had been 
a stranger, and which he enjoyed undis- 
turbed till the end of his life. After six- 
ty years devoted to his profession he be- 
came blind like Erastothenes, Galileo, and 
D. Cassini. 

One of his colleagues, the celebrated 
Lalande, has formed a constellation in ho- 
nour of him—the only one that yet bears 
the name of an astronomer. But inde- 
pendently of this homage paid by friend- 
ship, the name of Messier will last as long 
as the science, as long as the catalogue of 
the comets in which his name has been 
so frequently and so honourably inscrib- 
ed. The world is indebted te him for 
the discovery of nineteen comets from 
1758 to 1800. Few astronomers more 
profoundly studied, or were better ac- 
quainted with the heavens than Messier ; 
his name and his labours are conspicuous 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of Scien- 
ces since 1752, the Connoissance des 
Temps, the Ephemerides of Vienna, the 
Philosophical Transactions, the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences of Berlin, 
and other collections. He edited in as- 
sociation with the leared Pingré, the Voy- 
age of the Marquis of Courtenvaux. 
—_—_—_—s—Xan—nM—«K=!_l=lOll 


AKTS AND.SCIENCES. 








Science has sought, on weary wing. 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 
Campesewt. 





Condensing Carbonic Acid Gas—Remark- 
pond F aa sara of an embalmed Human 


We are indebted for the following 
highly curious and interesting communica- 
tion, to an esteemed friend, Dr. Ww. 
Price of Philadelphia, wlio is now on a 
visit to England on professional busi- 


ness :-— 
Liverpool, April 5th, 1823. 

‘“* Thinking you would be gratified by 

being able to communicate early to the 

American public, through the medium of 

your valuable journal, the following in- 

teresting intelligence, 1 hasten to convey 


it to you :—Last ev at the meeti 
of the Literary Scientific Society of Ag 
1, Dr. Trail the secretary, read a 

etter from Dr. Faulkner of London, 
informing him of Mr. Faraday of the 
Royal Institution bering succeeded in 
condensing carbonic acid gas into.a fluid 
resembling ether in appearance, by means 
of an apparatus on the principle of Mr. 
Perkins’s instrument for compressing wa- 
ter. It is also stated that the attempt to 
condense some of the other gaseous flui 
have been attended with like success, 

The letter also contained an account 
of an embalmed human heart from Egypt 
(recently brought, ) containing when open- 
ed, a fluid resembling red wine in ap- 
pearance, but which on being analysed 
by Sir H. Davy proves to be blood ; and 
what is particularly curious is, the fact 
of the muscular fibres retaining their 
flexibility and natural colours, although 
u of two thousand years must have 
elapsed since its existence. 

Believe me yours sincerely, 
Wu. Paice.’’ 


— 
ENGLISH POTTERIES. 

The principal potteries in Great Bri- 
tain are near Newcastle in Staffordshire ; 
which situation was probably chosen from 
coal being abundant, and the other strata 
most commonly consisting of clays of dif- 
ferent kinds. One of the earliest authors 
who notices this pottery, is Dr. Plott, in 
his “‘ Natural History of Staffordshire,”’ 
published in 1686, when all the ware 
was of the coarse yellow, red, black, or 
mottled kind, and the common glaze was 
produced by lead ore, finely powdered, 
and sprinkled ‘on the pieces of ware be- 
fore firing. In 1690, two foreigners, of 
the name of Elers, invented, at Bradley, 
a new species of glaze, by throwing into 
the kiln, when brought to its greatest 








of which occasioned a superficial vitrifi- 
cation of the clay. This practice was 
succeeded, in a short time, by a capital 
improvement in the body of the ware it- 
self, which originated in the following in- 
cident. Mr. Arthbury, a potter, in a 
journey to London, was recommended, 
by the hostler of his inn, at Dunstable, 
to use powdered flint, for curing some 
disorder in his horse’s eyes ; and, for 
that purpose, a flint-stone was thrown in- 
to the fire, to render it more easily pul- 
verizable. The, potter observing the 
flint to be changed, by the fire, to a pure 
white, was immediately struck with the 
idea, that his ware might be improved by 
an addition of this material to the whitest 
clays he could procure. Accordingly, 
he sent home a quantity of the flint-stones, 
which are plentiful among the chalk-hills 
near Dunstable, and tried them with to- 
bacco-pipe-clay, and thus produced the 
white stone ware, which soon became 
the staple branch of pottery, In 1763, 
Mr. Josiah Wedgewood, who had previ- 
ously introduced several improvements 
in the composition, form, and colour of 
this ware, invented the improved kind 
now generally made. It is composed of 
the whitest clays from Dorsetshire and 
other places, mixed with a due propor- 
tion of ground flint. The pieces are 
fired twice, and the glaze applied after 
the first firing, in the same manner as 
porcelain. The glaze isa vitreous com- 
position of flint and other white earthy 
bodies, with the addition of white lead 
for the flux, analogous to common flint 
glass. This compound being mixed with 
water to a proper consistence, the pie- 
ces, after the first firing, are separately 
dipt into it: being somewhat bibulous, 
they imbibe a quantity of the mere water, 
and the glaze which was united with that 
portion of the water, remains adherent 
uniformly all over their surface, so as io 
become, by the second firing, a coat of 
perfect glass. Enamelled ware, after 
painting, undergoes a third firing to fix 
the celours. The finest: porcelain, of 
which flower-pots are sometimes compo- 
sed, is fully equal to that of Sevé or 
Dresden, is made at the Cambrian China- 
works at Swansea, in South Wales. 
—_— 


THE VINEYARDS OF TOKAY, 


~ 

As but little is known respecting these 
celebrated vineyards, or the process by 
which the wine is made, the. following 
particulars may not prove uninteresting 
to our readers :—The country of Wemp- 
len is formed by a chain of hills in front 
of the Carpathian Mountains. Among 


WES LINBRVA. 


gers, therefore, gather the first ripe 
grapes, and, after they have been careful- 
ly «ried, extract from them an essence 
which tastes like honey, and in appear- 
ance resembles molasses. By mixing 
this essence with the common wine of the 
canton, the real Tokay wine is produced. 
Of this wine there are two kinds—the 
Ausbruch and the Musklass. The for- 
mer contains twice as much of the essence 
as the latter. The Hungarians assert 
that gold is found in their grapes ; but a 
naturalist has discoved that what they 
mistake for gold is the egg of a small in- 
sect round which the sugar crystalizes 
and acquires a gold colour. This does 
not, however, disprove the existence of 
gold in invisible particles in certain ve- 
getables, a fact which is evident from the 
experiments of Chaptal. 
PERFUMES ; 
A Preventive against Mouldiness. 


> 

Dr. Mac Calloch has published a pa- 
per in the Philosophical Transactions o 
Edinburg, in which he points out that 
all essential oils possess the property of 
preventing the growth of mould. He 
says, that ink, paste, leather, and seeds, 
are among the common articles which 
suffer from this cause, and to which the 
remedy is easily applicable. With re- 
spect to articles of food, such as bread, 
cold meats, or dried fish, it is less easy 
to apply a remedy, on account of the 
taste. Cloves, however, and other 
spices whose flavours are grateful, may 
sometimes be used for this end; and 
that they act in consequence of this prin- 
ciple, and not by any particular antiseptic 
virtue, seems plain, by their preventing 
equally the growth of these minute cry- 
potogamus plants on ink, and other sub- 
stances of an animal nature. 

The effect of cloves in preventing the 
mouldiness in ink is indeed generally 
known ; and it is obtained in the same 
way by oil of lavender, in a very minute 
quantity, or by any other of the perfumed 
oils. 

To preserve leather in the same man- 
ner from this effect is a matter of great 
importance, particularly in military store- 
houses, where the labour employed in 
cleansing harness and shoes is a cause of 
considerable expense, and where much 
injury is occasionally sustained from this 
cause. The same essential oils answer 
the'purpose, so far as 1 have had an oppor- 





these hills are craters surrounded by lava. 
The famous‘ vineyards of Sallia, Mada, 
Tolesma, Liska, and others, known by 
the name of Tekay, are situated in this 
country. The wines of Tallia are prefer- 
red even to those of Tokay.—In ordina- 
ry seasons, the canton yields about 240, 
000 eimers (casks) ; some year’s produce 
is estimated at double that quantity. The 
Hungarians are so proud of their vines, 
that they even grant them titles of nobili- 
ty. They pretend that they are descend- 
ed from the vines which the Romans 
planted in Hlyria.—Others maintain that 
they are the vines of Formiz, celebrated 
by Horace. But it is needless to trace 
the grapes of Tokay to this high origin ; 
for their real merit is indisputable, and 
has already been acknowledged in full 
council. At Trente, in 1562, the pre- 
lates of Italy were all boasting of the 
wines of their respective countries. 
George Drascowich, Archbishop of To- 
locza, maintained that Hungary produced 
the best. At this the prelates laughed. 
The Hungarian Archbishop then ordered, 
some of the Tallia Mada wine to be pre- 
sented tothem. They all ackuowl 
its superiority ; and the Pope, when he 
tasted it, loudly proclaimed its pre-emi- 
nence over all the wine in the world. 


tunity of trying, effectually. The cheap- 
est of course should be selected ; and it 
would be necessary to try oil of turpen- 
tine, for this reason. It is a remarkable 
confirmation of this circumstance, that 
Russian leather, which is perfumed with 
the tar of the birch-tree, is not subject to 
mouldiness, as must be well known to all 
who possess books thus bound. They 
even prevent it from taking place in 
those books bound in calf near which 
they happen to lie. Collectors of books 
will not be sorry to learn, that a few 
drops of any purfumed oil will ensure 
their libraries from this pest. 

This principle seems also applicable 
tothe preservation of seeds, particularly 
in cases where they are sent from distant 
countries by sea, when it is well known 
that they often perish from this cause.— 
Dampness, of course, will perform its 
office at any rate, if moisture be not ex- 
cluded ; yet itis certain, that the growth 
of vegetables which constitute mould, 
accelerate the evil ; whether by retaining 
moisture, or by what means, is not very 
apparent. This, in fact, happens equally 
in the case of dry rot in wood, and in- 
deed in ail others where this cause oper- 
ates. It is a curious illustration of the 
truth of this view of a remedy, that the 





But the Tokay wine was not then made 
according to the present method. It has 


aromatic seeds of all kinds are not sub- 
ject to mould, and that their vicinity pre- 
















verts it in others with which they are 
packed. They also produce the same 
effect daily, even in animal matters, 
without its being suspected. Not to re- 
peat any thing on the subject of cookery, 
I need only remark, that it is common 
to put pepper into collections of insects 
or birds, without its having been remark- 
ed, that it had the power of keeping off 
mould, as of discouraging or killing ptinns 
omnivorus, or other insects that commi 
ravages in these cases. In concluding 
these hints, 1 might add, in illustration of 
them, that gingerbread. and bread con- 
taining carraway-seeds is far less liable 
to mouldiness than plain bread. It will 
be a matter worthy of consideration, 
bow far flour might be preserved by some 
project of this kind. 

eer nee 


AGRICULTURAL MEMORANDA. 
On destroying Caterpillars on Fruit Trees. 
By Mr. John Sweet of England 

In May 1822, I found the Gooseberry 
Caterpillar had begun its usual ravages 
on the leaves of a quarter of gooseberries 
in my nursery, near Bristol. In the last 
and former season, among many other 
applications which had been tried in vain, 
lime had been used, but in adry state. 1 
resolved this yearto try the effect of it 
in a different way: a bushel of stone 
lime was therefore slaked, and covered 
up for a few hours; to make it more 
soft and fine, it was then sifted through a 
mason’s sieve, of the finest kind, which 
made it an almost impalpable powder. 
A man with-a light garden-engine was 
then directed to play water in different 
directions among the leaves, so that every 
part of the plant was wet; another man 
followed closely with a coal-box full of 
the lime powder, scattering it with his 
hand, so as to cause it to appear like 
smoke, and to spread itself on the under 
as well as upon the upper part of the 
leaves, so that not a single leaf was left 
untouched by it. In the course of the 
day I noticed, that though some of the 
insects were still alive, they were much 
injured, and on the following day | could 
find none alive ; some stragglers came on 
some time afterwards, but they were so 
few that | did not think it worth while to 
apply the lime a second time. After the 
application, the trees recovered their 
natural coleur, and grew witb their usual 
vigour. A day should be chosen for the 
operation when little wind is stirring, but 
particularly when there is no rain; 
think the absence of sun, or a cloudy day, 
preferable for the operation. The earlier 
the remedy is applied after the insect is 
discovered, the better ; and if it should 
be necessary to use it the second time, it 
must be done before the fruit changes 
colour, lest it be disfigured by the ap- 
plication of the lime. The lime need 
not be thrown on thick, but should be 
well divided by the hand in casting it, so 
that every part of each leaf be touched. 
in small gardens, where no engine is kept, 
a watering-pot or a syringe may be -used, 
so as to wet every part of the tree. En- 
couraged by my success on the gooseberry- 
bushes, | tried the lime against the black 
leech-like insect, or maggot,* which is so 
destructive to thorns, pear, and cherry 
trees ; and found that wherever the lime 
touched the insects, if they were wet, it 
destroyed them. It being difficult to 
water high standard trees, | took the 
opportunity very early in the morning, 
before the dew was evaporated, to apply 
the powder ; slaking the lime over night! 
to have it ready. The powder was tried 
after a shower of rain ; but rain following, 
the operation did not answer: where, 
however, these insects can be got at, 
they are more easily destroyed than those 
which infest the gooseberry-busbes: Pear 
trees against walls are often injured by 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 
> 
Notice regarding the History and Distribution of 
the genus Psittacus, or Parrot. 

The Greeks seem at first to have 
known only one species of parrot, which 
was imported from the east by one of the 
captains of Alexander’s fleet. Aristotle, 
the father of naturalists, speaks of it as a 
rare bird, of which he had heard by re+ 
port. The beauty of parrots, and their 
faculty of speech, soon made them ob- 
jects of high request among the luxurious 
Romans, whom the virtuous Cato justly 
reproaches for this puerile attachment. 
In his time, they kept them in cages of 
silver and ivory, and bought them ata 
price as high as that ofa slave. Tillthe 
time of Nero, however, they knew no 
other species, but those om India, 
when those who ministered to the pleas- 
ures of that extravagant and luxurious 
Emperor, found them in an island far up 
the river Nile, called Gaganda. The 
Portuguese, who first doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, found the whole coasts of 
Africa and the islands of the Indian ocean 
peopled with various tribes of parrots, 
totally unknown in Europe, and in such 
vast numbers that it was with difficulty 
they could be prevented from devouring 
the rice and maize. These, however, 
were far inferior to the numbers and ya- 
riety that presented themselves to the 
first adventurers in the New World. 
Some of the islands there were called the 
Parrot Isles, from the vast quantity of 
these birds that flocked on them. They 
constituted the first articles of commerce 
between the inhabitants of the old and 
new continents. In those regions every 
forest swarmed with them, and the rook 
is not better known in Europe than was 
the parrot in the East and West Indies. 
So great is their variety, that nothing 
seems more remarkable than that only 
one species should have been known to 
the ancients at a period when they boast- 
ed of being masters of the whole world. 
Of more than two hundred species not 
known, scarcely one naturally breeds in 
the countries that acknowledged the Ro- 
man power; a striking proof, how ill 
founded the pretensions of that people 
were to universal dominion. 


The green Paroquet, with a red neck, 
is the first of this genus that was brought 
into Europe, and is now only known by 
the descriptions given of it by the an- 
cients. Birds of this kind are said to be 
subject to diseases unknown to the rest 
of the feathered tribe. Many of them 
die of the epilepsy and the gout. They 
have been separated into two great divi- 
sions, those of the Old and those of the 
New World; the former in cockatoos, 
parrots, lories, and paroquets ; the latter 
into acas or maccaws, amazons, criks, 
popinjays, and paroquets. The lories in- 
habit the Moluccas, New Guinea, and 
other Asiatic islands. They co not oc- 
cur in America. Owing to their power- 
less flight, the birds of this tribe inhabit- 
ing one island of an archipelago, are often 
of a different species from those of a 
neighbouring one. The Touis, or short 
tailed paroquets, are the smallest of all 
the American parrots. They only equal 
the size of a sparrow, and are generally 
incapable of speech. ; 

The geographical distribution of this 
tribe of birds is probably more extensive 
than is usually supposed. A species call- 
ed the Carolina parrot, Latham says, in- 
habits Guiana, and migrates into Carolina 
and Virginia in autumn ; feeds on corn, 
and kernels of fruit, particularly those of 
cypress and apples ; comes into Carolina 
and Georgia in vast flights, doing great 
damage in orchards, by tearing in pieces 
the fruits for the oh of the seeds, the 
only part agreeable to its palate. Has 









these leech-like insects, but they can be 
watered and limed without difficulty. 


* It is the larva of a dipterous insect or two- 
winged fly, 





been known to breed in Carolina, but the 
greater part retire south in breeding time, 
and return when the fruits are ripe. 
Mr. Abbot says it is called in Georgia, the 
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parrakeet. Bartram observes, that it 
never reaches so far north as Pennsylva- 
nia, which is singular, as it is a bird of 
very rapid flight, and could easily 
form ‘the journey in 10 or 12 hours from 
North Carolina, which abounds in all 
those fruits in which it delights. Ano- 
ther species, (by some supposed to be 
only a variety of the preceding) called 
the Illinois parrot, migrates from South 
America far northward, being common on 
the banks of the Ohio, and the southern 
shores of Lake Erie. They fly in flocks 
and feed among other things, on ches- 
nuts, acorns, and wild pease. A third 
species called the Emerald parrot, is also 
an inhabitant of a comparatively cold cli- 
mate. It is said to occur in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Straits of Magellan. Of 
this, however, Buffon has expressed great 
doubt, for he asserts that no parrot is met 
with in so high a latitude. In this opin- 
ion he was perhaps guided by the gene- 
ral belief of their living on fruits and suc- 
culent food only, and the strength of his 
objection must therefore cease, when it 
is known that several of the genus feed 
on seeds and berries. Latham thinks 
the fact of their pretty extensive geogra- 
phical distribation has been now asserted 
by too many authors of veracity to admit 
of doubt. We are told that two sorts 
were seen about Trinity Harbour in the 
south seas, lat. 41° 7'. Dr. Forster met 
with two kinds at Dusky Bay, New Zea- 
land, lat. 46° south, and large flocks as 
low as Port Famine, in the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, lat. 53° 44’ south, where their 
food must have been buds and berries, 
the forests being frequently bounded by 
mountains covered with eternal snow. 
Buffon confines parrots within 25 degrees 
on each side of the equattr ; but the pre- 
ceding extracts clearly demonstrate the 
falacy of such opinion. This numerous 
and splendid genus contains not fewer 
than 239 species. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 
_ 

Important Discovery.—In the year 
1406, by the setting-in of the polar ice, 
the whole coast of East_ Greenland was 
lost to the navigator, and since that peri- 
od has existed only in tradition. During 
the last summer, however, captain Scores- 
by, to whom the scientific world is so 
much indebted, rediscovered it, landed 
in several places, surveyed the coast from 
lat. 75 to 69, found it to consist of various 
islands and inlets (which he supposes may 
communicate with Baffin’s Bay,) the 
weather temperate, and the air swarming 
with bees, butterflies, and musquitoes. 
His adventures on this singular expedi- 
tion will shortly be published in a regular 
form. 





~~ 

Northern Expedition.—Count Roman- 
zoff, the enlightened nobleman who fitted 
out at his own expense the expedition 
under Kotzebue for circumnavigating the 
globe, has sent out travellers to cross, if 
possible, the ice from the eastern coast 
of Asia to the western coast of America. 

a 

Air Balloon.—An ingenious paper has 
recently appeared in a scientific publica- 
tion, on the origin, progressive improve- 
ments, and possible ultimate application 
of the air-balloon. After remarking that 
these aerial vehicles will in all probabili- 
ty be finally directed by the steam-engine, 
the writer observes, that all attempts to 
direct the machine must be fruitless, so 
long as its small size subjects it to every 
fluctuation of the atmosphere. To re- 
medy this, he would not further enlarge 
one balloon, but attach several to elevate a 
platform, which, shaped like an isosceles 
triangle, should have one balloon afthe 
vertex, and one at each angle of the base ; 
thus, by the space occupied, it would 
have a sufficient hold upon the air, and 
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definite position in respect of the atmos- 


rotation one way or the other. Ifa slow- 
er motion could thus be imparted to a bai- 


to work upon would be procured, b 
which tts direction could be modified. 
Something like a moveable keel, above 
or below the platform, might answer the 
purposes of sail and rudder. The time 
cannot be estimated when the balloon 
shall have attained the perfect movements 
of the steam-boat ; but the steam-engine 
he supposes will triumph. — 


~~ 
Mechanics.—In the Journal of North 
Brabant, for the year 1819, there is acu- 
rious narrative of the complete removal 
of a wind-mill, over a space of 5,520 feet. 
—The removal of the mill was effected 
in twelve days, from its original site to 
that which was subsequently chosen for 
it. No part of this large mass was sha- 
ken, and the mill continued in full work 
during the operation. Even aglass filled 
with water, placed in the gallery, suffer- 
ed no agitation, although the mill advan- 
ced each day a distance of 460 feet. In 
the same manner was effected the trans- 
portation of a house attached to the mill, 
23 feet deep and 27long. This house 
was chiefly built of stone ; its removal 
was effected in five days. The machine- 
ry for the purpose is said to have been 
constructed in the simplest manner. The 
engineer who directcd the operation was 
M. Homberged Osterwich. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


simple ‘contrivance, he would to ita 


pheric current ; which is the first point 
to be gained, as balloons are in a constant 


loon than exists in the current, a purchase 


smooth surface of the stream, but oftener, 
(1 was but a boy, Mr. Editor) muc 
oftener, pausing to admire the bright sun- 
shine countenance of some pretty girl 
who chose, rather than dream away in 
unconscious lethargy, the lovely bless- 
ings of the morning, to seek the pure 
breezes that play around the Battery ; 
thus gathering roses to her cheeks— 


and health and ha 
form. 


Yes, Mr. Editor, many are the bright 
eyes that have beamed their sweetness 
upon me during a morning stroll upon 
the Battery ; and when | once picked up 
the handkerchief of a tall, graceful girl, 
who would have been a fit subject for 
the chaste pen of an Irving, or the pencil 
of a West, the smile that painted her 
beautiful rosy lip, as she thanked me for 
my politeness, has madé me love the 
whole scene till this day. 

It was here too, that 1 used to walk by 
the side of the beautiful Caroline M ; 
and although I generally laugh away 
every pensive, or at least every repining 
feeling, yet with all my reason, all my 
stoicism, and all my philosophy, I can 
scarcely repress a tear when I recall the 
fairy hours! have spent with her. Almost 
every place around is sacred, as the 
spot on which she has trodden. The 
tree she has admired, the bay she has 
so often paused to look upon, and the 
old gate, even with its present antiquated 
appearance, are all hallowed relics of her 
Lloved. Well dol remember the feel- 
ings of triumph with which | used to open 
the latter, and hold it wide until the eb- 
ject of my youthful admiration had passed 
fairly through. Then would we stroll 


ppiness to her whole 








THE BATTERY. 


Mr. Editor, 
It is with feelings of real satisfaction 
that, after all the snow storms and cold 
north winds that have been amusing them- 
selves at our expense during the winter, 
we hail the approach of our own dear 
summer again, and look forward to the 
pleasures of riding, sailing, and “‘ last, but 
not least,” of strolling upon that favourite 
place of resort, the Barrery. It is really 
a blessing to be able to get away from the 
rattling of carts, the barking of dogs, and 
all the bustle and confusion of business, 
and ramble over such a spot as this, 
where the grass and flowers are waving 
in the breeze, and filling the air with 
their perfume—where the trees flourish 
undisturbed—and the birds sport and 
flatter among their green branches, de- 
lighting the eye with their gaiety, and the 
ear with the melody of their notes. 
To a man of a thoughtful turn like 
myself, there is much pleasure in such a 
walk. There is food for contemplation 
in the bay, and the vessels moving silent- 
ly along on its calm bosom, and even in 
the bright and changeful beauties of the 
clouds themselves. But laying aside the 
positive advantages of this place, it is 
endeared to me by many a happy incident 
of times long gone by. Never shall | 
forget when I was at school, with what 
feelings | hurried away from the scene of 
my confinement, to while away the after- 
noon amidst the grass-plats of the Battery. 
Before 1 arrived, | was generally ab- 
serbed with thoughts of my lessons, my 
master and my school: but as soon as | 
laid my hand upon the good old gate 
which forms, as it were, the barrier be- 
tween business and pleasure, then | might 
have exclaimed in the words of an old 
author “ Halloo, my fancy! whither wilt 
thou go ?” 

Sometimes I would leave my bed just 
as the first golden streak of light was 
stretching along the eastern sky, and 
bend my course to the spot which pleased 
my young fancy, especially when com- 
pared with the somewhat irksome occupa- 
tion of the day. Then! would saunter 
gaily along, sometimes gazing with plea- 


leisurely along, wooing the cool breezes 
that came murmuring from the water, and 
forgetting all care amidst the fascinations 
of youthful and true affection. 
I became acquainted with this fair 
creature at a party given Ly some of our 
young friends, and that evening 1 have 
ranked among the iest of my life. 
was not given to romping, and had often, 
on such occasions, stood a silent spectator 
of the good old play ‘ The Kissing 
Bridge ;”’ but this evening, from some 
strange reason, perhaps a little enlivened 
by an excellent glass of cordial, or per- 
haps but Mr. Editor, you are 
capable of forming an opinion as I, there- 
fore, I shall only remark, that 1 no more 
refused the proffered “ Pillar and Keys,”’ 
and took my place as. promptly in the 
ranks of the “ Kissing Bridge,” as if my 
name had been called from a military roll. 
But times are changed now. My pretty 
Caroline has passed away from the things 
of this world; her relatives and mine 
are scattered in different quarters of the 
globe ; a new generation is springing up 
around me ; and I, transformed from the 
laughing, mischievous boy, into the man 
of thought and experience, wander over} 
the same beautiful scene of my youthful 
gambols with no vestige of my former 
pleasures but their recollection. 

Yet, Mr. Editor, strange as it may ap- 
pear amidst all this changeful tumult of 
the world, I am happy; and, notwith- 
standing there are gloomy spirits, who 
love to brood over the broken pleasures 
of their youth, who delight to walk mp 
the ruins of their first blasted hopes, 
who make the present miserable, by still 
sending their thoughts to weep amo 
the faded visions of the heart: yet di 
they but know it, they would be able to 
draw almost as great pleasure from the 
remembrance as the reality, and they 
would then fearlessly follow the course 
pursued by your humble correspondent, 
upon receiving a letter from his mistress, 
viz. at first he amused himself by hoping 
for its arrival; when it came he was 
delighted with reading it; and he still 
preserves it in the absence and death of 
its fair writer, making the very sight of 
it one of the dearest pleasires of his life. 











be very convenient for direction, By aj 


sure at the white sails that spotted the 


spirit to her eye—sweetness to her lip—|| 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


> 

No.7. of Vol. II. of the MinERVA wil) contain 
the following articles; 
PoputaR TaLes.—Amelia Neville, a true 
story ; by Mr. Hayley. 
THE TRAVELLER.— Customs of the Japanese. 
LITERATURE.—Notices of new French publi- 
cations. 
THE Drama.— King’s Theatre, London.— 
Dramatic Anecdotes. 
BrocRapuy.—Memoir of Dr. Hutton the ma- 
thematician. 
ARTS AND SciencEs.—Improvement in the 
Construction of Lamps.—On Hardening and tem- 
pering Cast-steel.—Antiquities of Nubia.—Sci- 
entific and Literary Notices from Foreign Jour- 
nals. 

CorRESPONDENCE.—Visit to New Jersey. 

Portry.—Fare Thee Well. The Kiss, No. 2. 
The Moment of Woe, by Lara. As the Herald 
of Light. Sonnet,by Laurence. Lines ad- 
dressed to H. A. H ****, 
GLEANER, REcoRD, Enigmas, CHRONO- 
LoGY. 
re = 


THE RECORD. 


——A thing of Shreds and Patches! —Hamuer. 








A coal mine has been discovered at Kin- 
derhook, on the farm of Mr. Teal, near 
Hudson. 


A new printing press has been got up in 
this city, being an improvement on the Lon- 
don steam press, by which 1500 sheets are 
ory in one hour, with only two hands to 
eed it. 


A rock-fish, or bass, weighing 33 Ibs. was 
caught in the river near A ta, a short 
time since, and sold for ten doilars. 


A pectin of the new novel by the author 
of Waverly, has been received at Philadel- 
hia, and the whole is expected in time to 

ve it reprinted before the end-of next 
month. The scene is laid in France under 
Lewis X] and Charles the Bold, with a 
Scotsman as the hero. We lately observed 
it mentioned, in the Newcastle Magaz; 
that Dr. Greenfield the author, been 
met at Paris. 


A correspondent of the American Farmer 
communicates the following simple methud 
of propagating the grape vine; take a cut- 
ting of three eyes, and make a place by re- 
moving the earth as you would to plant In- 
dian corn in a bill, and lay in two cuttings 
flat at tHe bottom, of three eyes each, and 
cover them in the same mannéf, as you 
would corn; out of a considerable number 
planted in a border, scarcely one failed. 


The best method of putting up the fleece 
of wool rie ae it open with the inside 
down, fold in the skirts, begin at the tai! and 
fold it up close and firm, until you come to 
the neck, which twist into a rope and tye it 
round the fleece as tight as i ; in 
this way the inside of the fleece will be turn- 
ed out; and this is very important; for if it 
is folded so that the inside of the fleece come 
together, the wool assorters cannot open the 


fleeces without tearing them to pieces. In 
no cases ought the fleeces to be tied with 
hemp or twine of any kind. 


Thistles, of which there is great plen 
this country, are used in Germany as 
for horses, first undergoing the process of 
being beaten in a sack unti! the prickles are 
—— ; horses will then devour them 
greedily. 


in 
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MARRIED, 


Mr. Samue) D. Jackson to Miss Gulia E. M. 

acocks. 

Mr. James Murray to Mrs. Mary ‘Thompson. 

Mr. James Martin to Miss Margaret Donohoe. 

Mr. James Welden to Miss Hester A. Hartell. 

Mr. Richard Jones to Miss Ann Thomas. 

Wn. Allen, Esq. to Miss Adeline Curtis. 

Mr. Henry E. Thomas to Miss A. C. Eldredge. 

Mr. H. B. Wanmaker to Miss 8. A. Fought, 
DIED, 

Mr. James Colter, aged 20, 

Mr. Leonard Reed, aged 26. 

Miss Julia Purdy, aged 25. 

Mrs. Susannah Kearney, aged 72, 

Mr: James Knox, aged 76. 

Mrs. Elsy Walgrove, aged 40. 

Mr. James Mott, aged 82. . 

Mr. Andrew H. Robinson, aged 21, 

Mr. John Geery, aged 62. 





THEODORE. 





Miss Charlotte Wilson, aged 20). 
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POETRY. tat hs afore tating 
> Ob no, ‘tis the ouptateonienste? And strike the notes to 
It is the savage: death me so dear: ni 
sik tena ie oud hatred more Adit’ curest sie Yer owm af sow. py te nog Merten CHRONOLOGY 
e the of 5 jest - 
Sc aithet mare magic than the biesh of moroing.” || The Bight winds are up with the guthoring Pre papain 
They wave her dark tresses, they chill ace il = gti The Christian JE 
Cold, cold is ber beart once 1 i ra. 
THE DYING SOLDIER. Her eye cf atime sation: ghee 608 ia emt Remo ct a seanat of 
oii ah se ie Tunr— The Birks of Invermay s n XV. to chastise Crescentius. 
BY FLORIO. The bridal bed’s ready, but where is the bride? The bal ‘ ope being dead, Otho procured the elec = 
ea et a The death-drops have gathered and ~~ my breath of blooming May eee on his kinsman, who took the 
The war had ceased : its iron sound The grave is ber bridal bed—gone is ber bloom Mohes aif cut bili and vallege gay 3 j og Gregory V. and crowned him Em- 
te ctiecennuntionnitestes And b-r morning of brightness hath ended in gloom. Ley Flora decks our rosy bowers 997 The Emperor caused to be behead 
The dead toy eattering on tho giaund ininisicsabiaiins ith gay ambrosia breathing flowers ; Count of Modena, unjustly ed the =a 
eo , > ng—he speeds on the way The warbli | Em f offeri y accused by the nz 
And he was left to perish there. He chides the dull moments of tedious dela ~ be ing songsters of the grove aie ring her violence. He then 
Hushed was the trumpet’s stirring tone Hope beats in his breast for that heavenly a sweetly chant their voice of love, jm infidelity. ess to death, being convinced of 
Whilst feebly rose the hollow moan ’ Which gives him for ever his heart's beloved fower. Aad wake to melody each spray; —— St. Stephen, first Christian King of H 
Of agonized despair ; He reaches the spot- To hail the lovely blooming May ! K al acknowledged the apostle t his = 
As pain convulsed each quiv’ring limb No sigh rends etn omens erie Bright Phebu 999 Death of Be - 
im pot : t : 
f When life was waxing faint and dim. pe ae with deep anguish, be at tear; ‘sh anne ” ge pew dew, in Spain : rasgeas Be waa ay apse i 
) es on the battle-field — brigh ew 5 sV. mn Al- a 
) | Ch bik Yo 6k, anti ne bn ep “elt ghastly and slain. The fields and forests all are green, 1000 Debe, the Emperor, raised Bohemia 1 
Upon the field, his life blood wet, Ere the mate 4 fell, in ber beautiful prime, And nought but love and joy is seen ; be Th Popes in favour of Boleslaus, its d tng a 
His fancy wandered far away iBy the clear sree Soap a Ten lowing Mas and thaeting Goete ‘ dom ta faveer « oy oy es asian ad " 
To those the heart can ne’er forget : And ae epitaph still be engraved ta = Blithe wander o’er our glens and rocks ; 1001 Otho besieged Tivoli ues 14 =i 
Oh think ye not, he thought of those P A And kids and lambkins sport and play, ——_ who had soveiead. The the in- 
| Sins selec too Mle, Ons head ho wens, mat . To hail the lusty, blooming May! death the §tes against him, and put to 
Which on earth's solitude he met, estes Paya &. ; They surrendered af- 
And twined the ties around his heart . Pe oe Sey oe 1002 Death of the Emperor Otho after 
w ’ ie And o’er the mead sweet fi re ia. . 
hich joy nor woe could rend apart! Alas! 3 : ragrance fling ; ign of 17 years. 
‘ las ! our young affections run to wast The lily smiles with maiden air —— Henry, Duke of Bavari 
He Or water but the desert. e, A ) Sain a, surnamed the a 
did—and blame him not that tears Brien. nd roses bud upon the briar; 1006 Focaiionen, orem his successor. Dl 
| Pe aout Gop bien in heat painful hour ; There is 2 season of distress por pete See en ere o- Europe. ener tem og semis ane el 
inking ow all which life endears, Whee lit te vebbed ef va he humble violet’s darkly blue; _—_ Boleslaus, of Poland, seized Cracow of 
And checks affliction’s baleful power : Where fortune’s smiles no lo aie Ani snow, white hawdings’y Maseme gay, es of Ass D mia, and put ont the de 
——— childhood’s promised bliss, Nor even danger’s rivers sabre g eine Se SS Gee Ses 1007 On the death of pte sth over Dies be 
early love’s delightful kiss, Ti , “a : poe the me Ce bergir 
And beauty’s Eden Phin aaa ae tg ats hat Pe tg Papeete 7 2 bishop. Tae of erect : 
, pours its i ints with ‘ — E ' 
On all the lovely scenes which gleam When rapture’s bli er , painaaie gold the glowing sky, aprons © “g sof England, granted an an- c: 
Brightly upon hope’s fairy dream, hoc ter heed ee. a ice is still, me . Fose-complexion ‘d lass, aaa his co Danes, to induce them to bh 
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